Recalling Wolfgang 


(Wolfgang and Joanna Bottenberg in memoriam) 


My friendship with Wolfgang was initiated, appropriately and significantly, by a musical 
instrument. 


The year was 1962, the place Edmonton. I had arrived there with my wife and our 2-year- 
old daughter Angelica to take up a position as a lecturer in the English Department of the 
University of Alberta. I brought with me a spinet that I had bought in Munich, Germany 
—an exquisite musical instrument, a miniature harpsichord that is no longer in common 
use today and indeed quite rare, especially in Canada. 


When Angelica developed a fever, the pediatrician who came to the house to attend to her 
saw the spinet and was enthralled. He begged me to allow him to share the news with 
Father Bottenberg, a friend whom he described as a musician par excellence. | readily 
assented, though I was a bit uneasy about the monkish aspect. 


Sure enough, a couple of days later, the bell rang mid-morning, and there stood a tall 
monk, dressed in a black soutane. With the front door open, he could look past me and 
see the spinet in the living-room. He firmly pushed me aside, strode over to the spinet, sat 
down and began to play a piece by Bach before turning to inform me over his shoulder: 
“T am Father Bottenberg.... This is a beautiful instrument.” 


I did not realize at the time, how much this first encounter revealed of Wolfgang, but I 
did say to my wife after his visit that I didn’t think Wolfgang would remain a monk. I 
said: “As a monk he has taken three vows—of chastity, poverty and obedience. Chastity 
perhaps he can manage, poverty I’m not so sure, but obedience definitely not.” 


The first was not his last visit to play the spinet. Naturally, we began to talk on these 
occasions and quickly discovered common passions: music, philosophy, literature. It 
became clear too that my intuition was correct. Wolfgang was struggling with Catholic 
dogma and in the following year he realized he could no longer believe in the God 
worshipped in his church. When he initiated procedures to quit the monastery, his 
brethren ridiculed him, saying that there was no need for him to have faith so long as he 
told others to have faith, and that it was silly to walk away from a good and secure job. 
Wolfgang was deeply troubled by this hypocritical reaction, composed an apologia 
(which I helped him write) and withdrew from his monastic order. [Frances: | seem to 
remember it was called “the Pallottine Society of Apostles” ???]. 


I share this part of our friendship because it illustrates the high standards of honesty and 
integrity that Wolfgang held himself to. He detested hypocrisy and was determined to 
live his life in accord with his convictions. He upheld this integrity in all things. When I 
tried to persuade him to publish his apologia and let the world know about the hypocrisy 
of his former brethren, he refused. The monastery had been good to him and he wasn’t 
going to repay their kindness with defamation. I learned to respect and admire him for his 
sterling ethical conduct. 


Later, after he married Joanna, their house in Beaconsfield became a refuge for animals 
of all kinds. He and Joanna shared a love for animals and saw all of them as fellow- 
travellers on our planet. If any needed help, Wolfgang and Joanna were ready to give it. 
Their garden and their living-room became home to all manner of cats, rabbits, squirrels 
and any animal for which the local Humane Society needed a home, a raccoon once, I 
think, but never a bear or a moose. A foul smell often pervaded the house, but for them 
compassion took precedence over olfactory squeamishness, and the place was always 
well aired for the social gatherings for their human friends which they hosted generously, 
many of which I was lucky and happy to share. 


Both Wolfgang and Joanna deserve to be celebrated for their impeccable ethical 
standards. They were both intellectuals, trying to balance raising three kids, teaching at 
university and engaging in significant creative work—Joanna as a scholar and Wolfgang 
as a musician. We could all learn from them; I did and I’m forever grateful for it. 


My Edmonton pediatrician was right, Wolfgang was a “musician par excellence”. He 
built musical instruments, mostly of the string variety; he played several instruments, 
string, wind and keyboard; and he composed music for all instruments, especially for the 
piano, but also for orchestra and for voices. They were played at private concerts in their 
home and enjoyed public performances as well. Many of his compositions are still 
waiting to find a larger audience. 


Music and poetry provided the most passionate bonds in our friendship. Wolfgang set to 
music a collection of poems I wrote for children. The work is a ‘secular cantata’ entitled 
“The World is a Rainbow” and was premiéred at Acadia University and broadcast by the 
CBC. I attended the premiére. The performance was enthusiastically received by the 
audience and provided a wonderful occasion to celebrate our friendship. 


Wolfgang was all but ecstatic about my play, Jnuk and the Sun, which was premiéred at 
Stratford Festival in 1973. For years he enthused about composing it as an opera. Since 
the play is pervaded by a fairy-tale mood, I thought it would make a better ballet than an 
opera. But Wolfgang was headstrong, as I discovered at our first encounter when he 
brushed me aside to throw himself at my spinet, and he stuck to his operatic idea. 


Well, stubbornness often pays off for creative artists; it’s the other side of tenacity. He 
asked me to turn the play into a libretto for him, and completed the score for the opera. It 
had an amateurish premiére by an opera company in Seattle, Washington, but it missed 
the benefit of a professional production owing to unforeseen political events. 


The Berlin Opera, where his agent had sent the score, was very interested in producing 
INUK, but wanted the text in German. Translating the libretto into German, I found it 
impossible to match the text to the music written for the English version. So Wolfgang 
composed a second version to accommodate the German text. That was in the latter part 
of the 1980s. As luck would have it, by the time he was finished, the DDR Wall had 


come down and the new management of the Berlin Opera discarded all projects of the old 
management. So, the opera still languishes in archives. 


Wolfgang and I shared not only creative adventures, but also geographic ones. In 1966, 
when I was a Canadian Aid Professor at the University of the West Indies, he came to 
visit me to share a summer holiday trip across parts of South America. Together we 
travelled by bus, collectivo, train and whatever else would give us a lift across Venezuela, 
Columbia, Ecuador and Peru. It was a rich and joyous adventure, the memories of which 
I will cherish till the end of my days. 


Our trip was not without danger, like on the night we were shivering on the open back of 
a rickety truck, travelling on a lonely road high up in the Andes on our way to Cusco. The 
area was controlled by the Senderos Luminosos, a guerrilla organization fighting to over- 
throw the government. There were a couple of coca-chewing locals hitchhiking with us 
on the back of truck, and I wondered if they were senderos. 


Suddenly we were ambushed in the middle of nowhere by men in dishevelled uniforms 
and armed to the teeth. They directed searchlights (and guns) at us from all sides, stopped 
the truck and ordered us to dismount. They claimed to be government troops, searched 
our luggage and proceeded to interrogate us. I was impressed by Wolfgang, who was not 
generally renowned for his social graces. He handled himself with coolness and 
diplomacy in this tense situation, though he spoke no Spanish. | did speak Spanish and 
became quite belligerent because I cannot abide being ordered about. Wolfgang’s way 
was the wiser approach, as I learnt later, because suspicious characters like us were often 
simply shot by such paramilitary gangs and thrown into the nearest crevice or river. 
Fortunately, in the end, they let us go. 


When we arrived in Cusco, the local train that takes visitors to Machu Picchu was on 
strike. We were told it would be back in service in three days’ time. Wolfgang decided 
not to wait. He had just been given an appointment in the Music Department of Acadia 
University starting Sept.1“ and he couldn’t get to Wolfville in time if he stayed to see 
Machu Picchu. I tried in vain to make him see that nothing happens on university 
campuses until mid-September and he had plenty of time to report for duty. But he broke 
off our trip and flew back to Canada, leaving me to continue the journey on my own. It 
was another example of his uncompromising ethical stance: he was hired as of Sept. 1* 
and he would be available on that day. 


I have shared these experiences with you as a way of celebrating Wolfgang, the man and 
the musician. I could go on down memory lane and elaborate the picture, but there is not 
time. Our friendship lasted for over 50 years. As it turned out, Acadia didn’t offer enough 
scope for his creative activities, and I was able to help him get an appointment at 
Concordia University in Montreal where I was teaching. That made it possible for us to 
meet often as our families got to know each other and we participated in our creative 
work as composer and poet. 


The world has become a distinctly less attractive place for me since Wolfgang and Joanna 


left us. I saw them in the final stages of their illness, because they had moved to 
Cornwall, an hour’s drive from Ottawa where Arlette and I reside. I confess, it nearly 
broke my heart to watch two such scintillating minds subside in senseless absurdity. 


In the last months of her life, Joanna was completely in the grip of dementia and no 
longer recognized me; she was unable to utter a comprehensible rational thought. She 
couldn’t even recognize her own husband who had ended up with Parkinson’s in the 
same Palliative Care home. I witnessed how they sat opposite each other at mealtime 
without saying a word and without Joanna having any idea where she was. 


I saw Wolfgang a few days before he died. In lucid moments he told me that he didn’t 
want to go on living. “I can’t handle it anymore,” he repeated dejectedly again and again 
in a hoarse voice. I’m glad that he got his wish and that he was able to depart peacefully. 
But I miss him sorely, and the memory of him and our inspiring friendship shall be alive 
in me until the end. 


Joanna followed Wolfgang into the irrevocable darkness a few weeks later. I doubt that 
she realized her husband had preceded her. When I last saw her in the Heartwood Care 
home in Cornwall, she sat motionless in a wheelchair and stared with vacant eyes at 
nothing I could see. I talked to her for a while, but was unable to elicit any kind of 
response, not even a flicker in her eyes. When I left her, I kissed her on the cheek and 
wished her well. Instantly, as though s light had gone on inside her, a warm smile spread 
across her face. She looked up at me and, without seeing me, she said softly but firmly, 
“Thank you.” It was my last communication with her. 


Well, thank you, Joanna, and thank you, Wolfgang, for having made the world a more 
joyous and a more humane place for me, and for all your friends. We shall remember you 
with admiration and affection. 


Henry Beissel 
Ottawa, April 29, 2018. 
behe29@gmail.com 


